The  price  of  the  Evening  Firc-»Wle  It  thr*e  doltani 
per  annum,  parable  at  \he  effri  of  the  *ir»t  quarter. 


[We  were  in  hopes  of  being  favored  arith  a  tr^isla- 
c»on,  in  a  Jin€  of  the  ApcI  >gue  of  Yriartc, 

which  appeared  in  our  first  number,  m  its  heautiful 
original.  W«  have  been  disappointed.  B|itasthe 
mural  teemed  to  hare  an  allusion  to  our  undertak¬ 
ing,  tod  ought  not  to  grow  stale  bafore  the  apjili- 
cation  be  rtbdi  i  we  teg  our  readeta  to  accept  tlic 
following  tranatatioa  in  a  i6o/>r-spun  garb.] 

THE  GAEEBUa  AND  HIS  MASTKU. 

A  Fountain  oocc,  the  garden's  [wide. 

With  t|npinldhig  dew  s,  the  flow’rs  sufqilied, 

And  kept,  to  please  the  master's  palate, 

His  fish  alive,  as  w'cll  as  salad. 

The  gardener  manag'd  things  so  badlf , 

That  the  poor  fishca  far'd  but  sadlf , 

Coadeaaa'd  to  tee , 'midst  grovring  wants. 

The  fountain  drain'd  on  senseless  plants. 

The  gardener,  at  this  sad  disaster. 

Receiv'd  this  scokitng  from  his  master,-— 

**  Tlie  sraier  from  tlve  flow  Vs  retrench,  . 

And  keep  alive  mj  carp  and  tench." 

In  tidky  mood  the  gardener  listened. 

And  thenceforth  left  the  plants  ur.christen'd ; 
But  mark  th*  event— the  stream  denied, 

Each  vegetable  beauty  died. 

Once  more  the  master  passes  on. 

And,  finding  what  the  clown  had  done, 

'llie  fadhig  havoc  sore  laments, 

And  thus  his  rising  cbolcsr  vents : 

**  The  watering-pot,  thou  oaf,  restrain, 

**  Nor  let  the  dying  fish  comidaln ; 

“  Nor  yet  on  tliein  alone,  exhaust 
The  water  at  the  flowrets*  cost." 

The  moral  may,  hoNvever  trite. 

Be  here  re-told  and  kept  in  sight — 

*Tis  this  :  In  all  thy  plans  unite 
Plain  usefulness  with  sweet  delight 


for  TCB  evening  FlRE-flDE. 

I  have  tued  umUitudet,  Hot.  xU.  10. 

Having  spent  a  few  hours  the  other 
vening  with  a  friend  of  mine,  in  poring 


over  the  interesting  allegories  of  the  in¬ 
genious  author  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
we  were  inutually  delighted  with  his  hu¬ 
mour  and ‘Style,  and  his  admirable  de¬ 
scriptions  so  wrought  in  my  imagination 
the  succeeding  night,  as  to  produce  the 
following  dream. 

Mettiought  I  was  travelling  on  foot 
upon  the  rise  of  a  steep  and  rugged 
mountain,  and  having  with  much  difR- 
culty  attained  a  considerable  height,  I 
found  a  little  level  plain  covered  with  the 
softest  verdure:  here  being  almost  spent, 
inclination  and  fatigue  invited  me  to  re¬ 
pose.  1  sat  down  and  was  led  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  hciglK  1  had  gained,  as  well  as 
.to  enjoy  the  scenery  that  was  outspread 
below'me.  The  view  was  iinely  diver¬ 
sified,  and  every  side  by  t3rns  riveted 
my  attention.  The  clearness  of  the  day, 
the  serenitvof  the  air,  the  gay  mixture 
of  light  and  shade,  and  the  variety  of 
colours  in  which  the  country  was  cloathed, 
all  combined  to  give  interest  to  the  scene. 

While  I  was  musing  on  the  beauties  of 
-the  landscape,  my  attention  was  diverted 
by  the  near  approach  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  was  descending  the  hill  towards 
me.  His  air  was  majestic.  His  counte¬ 
nance  (though  furrowed  with  the  finger 
of  time)  was  mild  and  sweet,  expressive 
of  great  benevolence, — his  beard  of 
snowy  whiteness  hung  down  his  aged 
breast,  adding  dignity  to  his  form,  which 
was  such  as  at  once  must  fill  beholders 
with  love  and  veneration— When  he 
arrived  at  the  little  level  he  paused, — I 
bowed  my  head  and-  did  him  reference. 
— —Young  man  (said  he  with  a  smile  of 
complacency)  why  sittest  thou  here  ?  I 
have  seated  m)  self,  said  I,  to  recover 
strength,  and  to  rest  me  after  climbing 
this  steep  hill  ;  and  I  am  view'ing  the 
beautiful  scenes  that  are  outspread  before 
me.  “  And  what  seest  thou  returned 
the  old  man  “  I  see  the  country,”  said 
I,  “  laid  out  as  a  garden,  divided  ' into 
portions,  and  under  different  degrees’  of 
cultivation.”— “  Behold  now,”  said  he, 
on  the  right,  and  tell  me  if  thou  see 


nothing  peculiarly  striking.”  rhen  I 
looked  as  he  directed  me,  and  saw  a 
handsome  little  dwelling,  most  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  neatness  and  the  heautiful  or¬ 
der  of  every  thing  around  it.  The  soil 
was  dressed  in  verdure,  the  house  over¬ 
shadowed  with  trees,  and  a  refreshing 
fountain  bubbled  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  ;  all  within  its  borders  bespoke 
the  hand  of  diligence. 

This-dwelling,  said  the  old  man  belongs 
to  an  lionest  friend  of  mine.  I  delight 
to  visit  him  ;  for  I  always  find  him  em¬ 
ployed  to  the  advantage  of*himself  or 
others.  He  receives  me  with  kindness  ; 
he  listens  to  my  converse  ;  and  improves 
by  every  hint,  however  iindcsignedly 
it  be  given.  He  nseth  from  bis  re¬ 
pose  ere  the  9ttn  gilds  the  top  of  this 
mountain  ;  and  I  often  see  the  smoke  as¬ 
cend  from  his  little  chimney  ere  the  star 
bf  the  mottling  ceases  to  glitter.  His 
children  are  the  pictures  of  health  ;  the 
rose  blooms  on  their  cheeks  all  the  year 
round  ;  he  teacheth  them  to  labour  with 
their  hands,  while  himself  laboureth  to 
store  their  tender  minds  with  those  truths 
which  I  am  delegated  to  teach  to  man — 
Behold,”  says  he  “  the  inclosures  of  his 
habitation — seest  thou  a  breach  in  them?' 
No,  not  one.  Vice  may  lurk  without 
his  borders,  but  he  seeketh  admission  in 
vain. — His  soil  yieldeth  fruit  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  because  the  hand  of  tillage  is 
faithfully  applied. —  Diligence  is  his 
MOTTO,  and  plenty  his  rewaM. 

Turn  round  now  said  the  old  man  and 
look  toward  the  left  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  :  behold  that  forlorn  looking  man¬ 
sion  which  stands  down  by  yon  barren 
heath,  whose  appearance  is  so  brown  ; 
dost  thou  see  it  ? — “  Yes,”  I  replied, 
“  and  though  it  bear  the  marks  of  ancient 
grandeur,  yet  now  ’tis  as  remarkable  for 
its  neglected  and  ruinous  situation,  as  the 
one  on  the  right  for  its  neatness  and  beau¬ 
ty.  How  fruitless  his  land  appears  !  I 
see  here  and  there  some  scattered  signs 
of  greenness  which  only  serve  by  a  con¬ 
trast  to  manifest  its  general  barrenness  ; 
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and  I  see  the  dcca^  ing  (ruuks  of  some 
old  trees,  but  no  young  ones  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  supply  their  places.  All  around 
‘him  seems  to  mourn  for  the  want  of  cul¬ 
tivation.” - “  Yes,”  returned  the  old 

man,  “  and  may  the  wretchedness  of  its 
owner  he  a  warning  to  his  neighbours. — 
He  has  introduced  dearth  and  barrenness 
within  his  pale,  and  Want  stares  him  in 
the  face  ; — Disease  and  Pain  are  inmates 
in  his  house,  and  the  foot  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  has  worn  a  path  to  his  door. — His 
land  is  finely  situated  and  was  once  a 

flourishing  spot - Look  a  little  beyond 

ills  house,  down  by  the  bottom  of  the 
plain, — seest  thou  not  a  streak  of  livelier 
green  extending  from  the  right  to  the 
left  along  the  middle  of  the  valley?  There, 
said  my  instructor,  there  once  ran  a 
clear  rivulet,  where  the  flocks  and  the 
herds  resorted  to  slake  their  thirst  in  the 
heat  of  summer;  now,  alas!  it  “  works 
its  weedy  way”  down  the  hollow,  disco¬ 
verable  only  by  the  rich  colour  of  the 
weeds  that  skirt  its  margin  ;  there  have 
I  often  seen  the  fleecy  drove  ascend  from  | 
the  washing,  but  there  the  flock  bleats  no 
more.  His  house  is  mouldering  over  his 
head,  and  scarcely  serves  him  for  shelter 
ifrom  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  ;  His 
inclosurcs  are  broken  down  and  his  land 
is  open  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
which  have  trodden  down  his  pastures, 
and  arc  making  the  little  he  has  left  their 
Qwn  :  Destruction  is  on  the  wing  and 
ibhall  quickly  overtake  him. — Even  now, 
behold  !  a  cloud  is  gathering  over  his 
habitation  ;  it  is  gathering  to  his  ruin  and 
shall  shortly  break  over  him  ;  a  little 
svhilc  his  place  shall  no  more  be 
known^  The  old  man  ceased  to  speak. 

- 1  looked  attentwely  toward  the 

wretched  fabric — I  discovered  the  cloud 
of  which  he  had  spoken— it  w^as  small, 
but  as  I  waichecl,  it  grew  larger  and  dark-* 
er, — suddenly  I  heard  the  noise  of  dis¬ 
tant  thunder ;  the  lightnings  darted  across 
the  valley — and  ,a  more  dreadful  crash 
soon  grated  on  my  car.-— When,  lo  !  I 
beheld,  and  his  mansion  vv.as  no  more  ! — 
its  very  foundations  were  removed  and  all 
together  had  departed  for  ever. 

The  horror  which  this  scene  had  im- 
.pressed  .on  my  mind  soon  roused  me 
from  my  slumber-r^I  awoke  and  behold 
I  dreamed  ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  opinion 
•respecting  dreams,  I  am  persuaded  they 
may  sometimes  convey  useful  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  though  I  do  not  much  depend  on 
them  as  prognosticators  of  future  events, 
jet  y  believe  we  may  he  taught  to  avQid 


evils  to  come  even  by  a  drc.nm.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  foregoing  appears  to 
me  lo  be  as  follows  : — d  he  lull  is  Know¬ 
ledge,  the  old  man  is  Experience,  who 
tcachcth  us  that  comfort  and  plenty  are 
the  rewards  of  the  Diligent.  Health  and 
Peace  attend — The  house  on  the  right  is 
the  mansion  of  Industry,  his  soil  is  fruit¬ 
ful  hecuuse  improved  ;  his  mind  is  virtu¬ 
ous,  because  that  Idleness  the  mother  of 
vice  is  shut  out  of  doors,  and  Experience 
sheweth  him  that  to  he  good  is  to  be  hap¬ 
py — Man  is  seldom  less  exposed  to  evil 
than  when  his  hands  are  employed  in 
honest  labour.  Surely  then  the  dwelling 
on  the  left  is  the  abode  of  Sloth  ;  Disease 
and  Depravity,  Misery  and  Want  are  his 
attendants  ;  and  Kuin  (prefigured  by  the 
thunder-storm)  suddenly  comes  upon 
him,  and  closes  the  scene.  This  is  the 
language  of  Experience  ;  to  him  let  us 
‘  bow  with  reverence^  and  of  him  learn 
wisdom.  Let  diligence  be  our  care, 
I'irtue  our  pursuit  ;  so  shall  peace  he  our 
prize,  and  happiness  our  crown  forever. 

Vahola. 

FOR  THE  EVENING  FIllE-SIDE. 

THE  TRAVELLER. 

COLD  blew  the  wintr}'  blast  arcuncl, — 

In  hollrvr  munniirs,  sigh’d  the  gale, 

December’s  snows  had  strewn  the  ground, 

Tl.e  upland  Sawn,  the  grassy  vale. 

O’er  the  rvild  heath  a  wanderer  sped. 

With  feet  benumb’d,  and  bending  form, 

In  vain  he  sought  some  frieadly  sl.cd, 

To  sliitld  him  from  the  icy  storm. 

His  dog,  .with  pens'.ve  step,  pursued 
His  master’s  track,  a  faithful  friend, 

Forgetful  of  his  wonted  food. 

And  musing  on  his  journey’s  end. 

.Poor  Allen  shudder’d  as  he  cast 
A  wistful  eye  around  the  scene  ; 

For  wilder  blew  the  evening  blast. 

And  Hope  withdrew  her  angel  mien.  ' 

Fond  Memory,  sickening  at  th*  view. 

Recall’d  the  pleasures  of  his  cot ; 

And  Fancy’s  ardent  pencil  drew. 

The  horrors  of  his  haidess  lot. 

His  sinking  heart,  his  chilly  form. 

Proclaim’d  his  hours  of  bliss  were  o’er; 

That  whelm’d  beneath  the  wintry  sterm. 

His  languid  pulse  would  beat  no  moi-e. 

“  Vain  is  tlie  hope” — the  wanderer  said, 

To  pass  in  safety  o’er  the  plains 

“  My  failing  limbs  refuse  their  aid, 

“  To  bear  me  to  my  cot  again.” 


”  My  ‘wife,  my  children  1” — bursting  siglis 
Proclaim  the  anguish  of  his  breast. 

Stretch’d  on  the  heath,  the  wanderer  I'e.-., 
While  drifting  snows  his  form  invest. 

A  fatal  torj>or  chill’d  the  spark 

Of  hoj>c,  of  life  that  yet  remain’d. 

And  Desolation,  mid  the  dark, 

Enwrapt  in  glooms,  her  sway  maintain’d. 

Poor  Tray  beheld  his  masler  sleep. 

And  watchful  sought  his  guard  an  side  ; 

Nor  saw  his  anxious  patron  weep; 

Nor  saw  him  struggle  when  he  died. 

Poor  Tray  was  dead — a  common  tomb 
Was  theirs,  mid  eddying  snow  and  hail ; 

Their  shroud,  the  nights  terrific  gloom, 

Their  dirge,  the  howling  of  th&gale. 

Simplicius. 

FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

Your  first  number  was  handed  me  to 
day,  and  I  have  been  happily  entertained 
by  my  ”  Evening  Fire-side.”  1  have 
looked  over  it  with  pleasure,  and  the  plan 
contained  in  the  address  to  the  public 
meets  my  entire  approbation ;  a  strict 
adherence  to  it  will  insure  it  respectabili 
ty  and  success. 

I  do  not  understand  Spanish,  and 
therefore  hope  you  will  give  us  a  trans- 
!  lation  of  the  poetry  of  that  language  in 
your  next,  that  the  beauties  of”  El  j'ar- 
dinero  y  su  amo”  may  meet  our  ex¬ 
pecting  view. 

The  Taper  gives  us  hut  little  light  on 
the  scenes  of  Immortality;  the  wick  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  tal¬ 
low  ;  sometimes  it  appears  to  brighten 
up,  and  encourages  us  to  hope  for  a 
steadiT'Wklaze  ;  then  it  sinks  down  again, 
and  emits  a  ray  so  feeble  that  I  can  scarce¬ 
ly  believe  there  is  any  blaze'  at  all ;  even 
when  most  luminous,  the  light  is  too 
gloomy  and  uncertain ;  I  am  ”  puzzled 
in  mazes  and  perplexed  with  errors  I 
am  ”  afraid  to  go  forward  lest  I  should 
go  wrong”  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which 
I  can  but  dimly  sec.  Now  I  assure  you 
that  I  do  not  find  fault  from  a  disposition 
to  censure ;  I  think  the  materials  of 
which  ”  Taper”  is  composed,  might  he 
made  into  an  useful  luminary;  If  you  | 
could  contrive  to  snuff  it,  or  to  take  away 
some  of  the  wick  and  concentrate  the 
tallow,  I  think  the  effect  would  be  highly 
advantageous  ;  at  any  rate  make  itshorter. 

I  would  rather  sit  one  half  hour  bv  a  live¬ 
ly  blaze,  than  three  whole  ones  by  a 
‘•^'glimmering  Taper.” 

The  Elegy  possesses  real  merit,  yet  I 
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cannot  help  regretting  that  the  preamble 
was  not  shorter. 

The  selections  arc  judicious  and  spi¬ 
rited  ;  I  hope  much  from  this  department 
as  well  as  from  that  appropriated  to  your 
literary  correspondents.  Original  com¬ 
munications  are  to  be  preferred,  if  they 
possess  genuine  merit,  and  be  consistent 
with  your  plan  ;  otherwise  good  selec¬ 
tions  are  more  desirable. 

Your  summary  is  interesting.  Your 
apology  for  its  length  acceptable.  1  hope 
vour  comfortable  “  Fire-side”  will  never 

w' 

'be  transformed  to  a  Newsmonger's  of¬ 
fice,  nor  its  pleasing  warmth  he  abated 
by  the  chilling  accounts  of  murders  and 
atrocities. 

Sl.MPLlCITAS. 

rth  day  evening,  10  o’clock. 

FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

ODE  TO  FORTITUDE. 

Celestial  UTinph  whose  power  divine, 

Can  soothe  the  woamls,  that  grief  bestows, 

Here  cn  thy  votary’s  breast  recline,' 

And  yu-li  his  aehinj  heart  repose. 

Shall  Dlsappolutn'ieiit’s  lif.cd  dart 
Strike  terror  to  the  throbbing  heart, 

Aiui  cliill  the  Bod  with  fearfd  dread  ? 

No,  blcLs'd  with  thee  her  power  Til  scorn, 

A:ti  lai*;;h  at  sorrows  hidden  thorn, 

Tl.at  haunts  the  path  I  tread. 

Short  is  htr  Misfcriune’s  band 

At  thy  approach  ail  tremLlIng  fiy. 

Like  f.gures  in  the  yleluing  sand, 

Soon  vit  a  less  to  the  carious  eye.  - 
'TIs  thine  to  steel  ti.e  hu.r.an  heart 
Against  stern  sorrow’s  piercing  dart ; 

Then  grant  to  me  thy  friendly  power, 

Adversity’s  dread  stonn,  to  dare, 

Tl,at  dar’tens  ih  tl.c  lurid  air, 

At. d  drives  the  whehning  shr.vcr. 

1 

When  false  I  dnd  a  ruich-lov’d  frlenJ, 

And  weep  to  think  ail  friendship  frail, 

(^uic'v  to  niy  aid,  sweet  nymph,  descend; 

Nor  let  Despair’s  dread  j>ower  prevail. 

When  faithlers  proves  the  maid  1  iove, 

Far  from  my  thoughts  her  form  remove ; 

Teach  me  the  charmer  to  forget 
To  court  no  mere  the  dreams  of  joy, 

That  I'rnth  cart  witli  a  breath  destroy, 

And  scorn  the  false  coquette. 

And  oh!  when  death  enwrapt  in  gloom, . 

Advances  with  Ills  palhu  train, 

And,  pointing  to  the  silent  tomb, 

Prvxtlaims  all  mortal  pleasures  vain; 

When  Health  and  Ease  and  Joy  have  fled  - 
Be  thou  attendant  on  my  bed,  . ..  . 


To  soothe  the  tortures  of  disease; 

And  Resignation,  teach  my  heart, 

With  all  its  mortal  cares  to  parr, 

And  bow  to  Heaven’s  decrees. 

ANGUS. 

[The  tleath  of  the  late  Alexander  Hamilton, 
from  the  exalted  rank  he  held,  for  his  tal¬ 
ents  and  his  probity,  must  have  impressed 
most  minds  with  sorrow,  mingled  with 
sentiments  of  indignation,  at  the  barlxn  ous 
and  cruel  custom  to  which  his  life  has  fall¬ 
en  a  sacrifice.  'Fhe  wounds  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  lias  received  arc  still  fresh  and 
bleeding ;  and  w  e  have  heard  much  decla¬ 
mation  on  the  subject,  connected  with  his 
death,  as  well  as  much  serious  argument ; 
yet  the  matter  seems  to  us  by  no  means 
exhausted,  and  if  one  new  light  can  be 
spread  to  guard  the  public  sentiment  from 
a  future  irritation  of  the  like  kind,  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  least  will  compensate  for  the  pains. 
The  following  Essay  on  the  subject  is  of¬ 
fered  for  dissemination  in  this  city.  The 
confessedly  important  nature  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  therein  enforced  will  plead  as  an, 
apology  for  the  republication  of  them.] 

Calmly  to  look  on,  and  see  acts  of 
splendid  guilt  perpetrated  in  face  of  open 
day,  and  what  is  more  painful,  to  see  our 
country  so  far  involved  in  profligacy  as 
to  acquiesce  therein,  without  an  exertion 
to  attain  the  due  redress,  is  a  situation 
intolerable  to  a  mind  impressed  with  the 
sucredness  of  a  disinterested  discharge 
of  duty,  and  which  is  truly  the  burden 
of  my  spirit;  upon  a  review  of  the  late 
lamentable  catastrophe,  which  has  de¬ 
prived  us  of  Hamilton. 

So  inveterate  are  the  prejudices  of  an 
unthinking  and  sinful  world,  (for  it  is  an 
honest  zeal  which  thus  prompts  me  to 
speak  the  truth)  that  the  laws  directed 
against  Dueling  have  hitherto  failed  of 
their  aim.  A  more  reaching  and  efficient  ' 
principle,  is  in  this  case  necessary.  If 
the  Christian  Religion  wage  not  the  w  ar  I 
of  extermination  against  the  gigantic 
monster,  there  is  no  other  hope  of  his 
(inal  prostration.  The  laws  are  a  dead 
letter  ;  and  the  country  seems  not  to  have 
tlie  spirit,  nor  die  principle  to  execute 
them.  This  is  alarming.-.  Republican 
theory  suggests  that  w  hatever  be  the  pub¬ 
lic  w'ill  as  expre.ssed  in  a  law,  that  laW'- 
wliilst  unrepealed  should  be  faithfully  ex¬ 
ecuted.  It  should  never  be  trifleil  w  ith 
to  tolerate- a  crime.  In  England  there  is 
more  public  virtue.  It  is  theie  the  constant 
pr.tctice,  if  my  information  be  correct,  to 
pro.sccuLe  as  a  ntarclerer,  the  duelist  who 
has  killed  his.  antagcjiiist.  Bc’Sfy  who 
killed  jias  been  recently  com¬ 


mitted  for  trial.  That  there  should  be 
here  a  shameful  evasion  of  the  law’s,  so 
as  to  fight  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
neighbouring  stale  W'ith  impunity,  is  an 
evil  that  demands  a  reciprocated  vigilance 
from  the  friends  of  public  virtue,  and  if 
the  interference  of  the  Union  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  check  it,  that  interference  should  be 
applied  for,  and  havl. 

Hut  there  is  really  too  little  attention 
paid  to  this  subject  of  duellar  homicide. 
People  who  speak  against  it,  like  Hamil¬ 
ton,  infatuated  with  the  phantom  of  /lo- 
noiir^  when  a  supposed  occasion  occurs, 
go  and  do  the  thing  they  condemn.  Hut 
would  this  be  the  case,  if  they  took  time  ‘ 
for  reflection  I  Nay,  verily ;  but  “  the  peo¬ 
ple  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.”  The 
public  are  far,  far- too  thoughtless  upon 
the  subject.  Hrockholst  Livingston,  the 
Chief  justice  of  the  state  of  New-York, 

I  believe  not  long  since  killed  a  man  ;  • 
and  now  the  second  executive  officer  of 
the  United  States  has  killed  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  illustrious  men  in  A- 
merica.  They  have  been  accused  of  ^  i- 
olating  the  laws  of  the  land,  by  tlic  very 
persons  who,  when  Jtempted,  will  pursue 
the  same  course.  Nay,  I  assert,  that  of* 
twenty  w’ho  in  w’ord  condemn  the  prac¬ 
tice,  notone  w itt  l>e  found,  who  will  not 
himself  fight,  wlien  the  supposecHiccasioii 
occurs.  So  depraved  are  our  public 
manners  !  So  confused  are  our  moral 
notions  I  So  little*  principle  among  men 
of  rank  and  iniluencc,  in  our  country  ! 

The  fact  is,  the  public  doe.s  not  think*. 
There  are  men  who  never  will  think  with 
seriousness,  upon  this,  or  upon  any  im¬ 
portant  topic  ;  hut  as  these  are  insignifi¬ 
cant  members  in  the  ranks  of  civil  society, 
my  concern  is  not  at  present  with  them. 

I  wish  men  cf  rejitction  to  pause  ;  but 
particularly  I  wish  every  man  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  h'ive  “  a  tender  hope  for  salva¬ 
tion  through  the  merits  of  Christ,”  to 
pause,  and  come  to  some  rational  conclu¬ 
sion  on  the  sul>ject,  and  thereby  to  abide. 
Let  there  not  he  an  eternal  warfare  be-  - 
tween  principle  and  practice  ;  l)iu  let  light 
lead  tlic  way  to  the  tymple  of  Virtue,  and  . 
of  Honor  and  Happiness;  whatever  bug¬ 
bears  may  affriglu,  or  obstacles  retard  us 
upon  the  journey. 

Our  country  can  yet  boast  of  not  a  few 
names,  wdio  have  r.evcrthelcss,  too  sel¬ 
dom  shewn  the  real  courage  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  siift'ering  the  obloquy  of  fools,  in 
refusing  a  challenge  upon  ptinciple.  A 
combination  of  these  would  open  tht 
way  to  the  well  disposed  but  less  daring 
spirits-,  .to  surmount  this  obstacle  of  cr-* 
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roneous  public  opinion,  and  forever 
drive  the  perpetration  of  a  murder  in  a 
duel,  amongst  the  horde  of  crimes  to 
which  it  is  akin.  To  such  men  therefore 
I  appeal,  as  to  men  and  Christians.— 
These  have  hearts  to  feel  the  extent  of 
the  mischief,  and  sense  to  know,  that  an 
honest  mind  can  never  reconcile  the 
practice  with  virtue,  though  a  thought¬ 
less  and  cruel  multitude  constantly  insist 
upon  it. 

These  love  the  novelty,  the  distress, 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  from  the  same 
motives  that  the  Roman  populace  ap¬ 
plauded  the  hireling  gladiators.  Tho’ 
the  modern  practice  be  more  rcBned  than 
the  ancient,  the  pleasure  is  the  same,  and 
equally  barbarous.  It  was  Christianity, 
that  frowned  down  the  one,  though  sane- 
tioned  by  the  presence  of  Emperors ; 
and  it  is  Christianity  must  frown  down 
the  other.  Suffer  me  therefore  to  say, 
that  the  Christian  spirit  breathes  peace, 
conciliation  and  suffering,  and  not  assas¬ 
sination,  revenge  and  murder.  Let  him 
therefore,  who  reveres  the  name  of 
(Christ,  refrain  from  avowing,  much  more 
from  perpetrating  the  deed. 

I  have  thought  that  the  late  mournful 
cvejat  might  perhaps  serve  to  provoke  a 
general  sentiment  of  indignation,  '  not 
against  the  author  of  it  only — who  how¬ 
ever  appears  to  have  gone  deliberately 
into  the  tiling — but  against  the  practice 
itself.  As  Providence  frequently  educes 
good  from  out  of  ill,  perhaps  this  may 
be  it.  The  public  would  enter  into  an 
enquiry  and  discussion  of  the  topic  ;  and 
become  instructed  by  their  experience 
-and  suffering  ;  and  we  as  a  nation,  were 
not  forever  “  to  gnaw  our  tongues  for 
pain,”  in  bitter  and  unrelenting  obstina¬ 
cy.  It  is  a  subject  that  courts  enquiry 
and  discussion. 

“  How  can  yc  believe,  who  receive 
honor  one  from  another,  and  seek  not 
the  honor  that  cometh  down  from  above.” 
'Phe  honor,  therefore,  that  is  to  be  defend- 
.  ed  by  duel,  is  that  of  the  world,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Christ ;  and  which,  “  if  a  man 
love,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him.” — I  am  correct,  to  ply  here  the 
battery  of  religion,  since  persuaded  I 
am,  that  it  is  only  its  sanctions  that  can 
controul  the  minds  of  passionate  and  gid¬ 
dy  men,  who  frequently,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
persist  against  better  knowledge.  And 
here  I  am  supported  by  the  repenting 
voice  of  Hamilton,  if  not  more  eloquent, 
yet  more  virtuous  than  Demosthenes, 
and  whose  career  has  been  to  the  end, 
with  few  exceptions,  as  interesting  to 


humanity,  as  it  has  been  honorable  to 
I  the  gospel.  Had  he  recovered  he  would 
j  have  disavowed  the  practice,  both  by 
I  word  and  future  act.  Washington,  -  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  would  never  accept 
a  challenge,  and  Thatcher,  representative 
to  Congress  from  a  New-England  state, 
refused  on  principle,  and  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  his  reasons.  It  was  a  conduct 
worthy  of  northern  virtue. 

The  last  plea  for  dueling  is,  that  it  is 
'a  curb  upon  the  licentious.  But  then  it 
is  a  dreadful  discipline,  and  worthy  only 
of  the  vilest  of  men.  Men  of  worth 
and  estimation  have  no  need  of  a  remedy 
like  this.  If  the  laws  be  not  a  sufficient 
protection,  yet  a  sober  and  respectful  de¬ 
portment,  together  with  a  religious  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  Divine  Providence, 
is  all  that  a  rational  man  need  desire. — 
If  this  will  not  do  (to  Christians  I  write  J 
suffer — Like  the  great  Martyr,  suffer  ; 
and  rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
Heaven. 

Catokiensis. 

The  Ahhe  de  V Epie^  author  of  the  method 
to  educate  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

‘  M.  de  Bouilly  relates  that  tlie  Rus¬ 
sian  ambassador  at  Paris  made  the  Abbe 
a  visit  in  the  year  1780,  and  offered  him 
a  present  in  money  proportioned  to  the 
customary  magnificence  of  the  empress. 
This  the  Abbe  declined  to  accept,  saying, 
he  never  received  gold  from  any  one  ;  but 
that  since  his  labours  had  obtained  him 
the  esteem  of  the  empress,  he  begged 
she  would  send  a  deaf  and- dumb  person 
to  him  to  be  educated,  which  he  should 
deem  a  more  flpttering  mark  of  her  dis¬ 
tinction.  A  pure  and  noble  disinterest¬ 
edness  breaks  out  in  occasional  passages 
of  his  writings.  Not  content  with  the 
rejection  of  presents  and  profits,  which 
he  had  no  wants  nor  passions  to  make 
necessary,  his  pious  and  charitable  spirit 
carried  him  to  impart  very  largely  what  he 
had  to  those  whom  he  considered  as  the 
greatest  objects  of  compassion. 

‘  The  expenccs  attending  the  seminary 
which  he  established  were  wholly  defray¬ 
ed  by  himself.  He  inherited  an  income, 
as  M.  de  Bouilly  informs  us,  amounting 
to  about  1 4,000  iivres,  (nearly  600/.  ster¬ 
ling,)  of  which  he  allowed  2,000  for  his 
own  person,  and  considered  the  residue 
as  the  patrimony  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  whose  use  it  was  faithfully  applied. 
So  strictly  he  adhered  to  this  appropria-  * 
tion,  that  in  the  rigorous  winter  of  1788, 
when  in  his  65th  year,  and  suffering  un¬ 


der  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  denied  him¬ 
self  fuel  rather  than  intrench  upon  the 
fund  he  had  destined  them.  His  house¬ 
keeper  having  observed  his  rigid  restric¬ 
tion,  and,  doubtless,  imputing  it  to  its 
real  motive,  led  into  his  appartment  for¬ 
ty  of  his  pupils,  who  besought  him  with 
tears  to  preserve  himself  for  their  sakes. 
Havimt  been  thus  prevailed  upon  to  ex¬ 
ceed  his  ordinary  expenditures  about  300 
livres,  he  would  afterwads  say,  in  playing 
with  his  scholars,  “  I  have  wronged  iny 
children  out  of  an  hundred  crowns.” 

‘  I'o  distribute  in  charitable  uses  a  part 
of  the  substance  with  which  we  are  en¬ 
dowed,  as  it  is  meritorious  before  God 
and  man,  so  there  have  been  in  all  times 
and  in  all  countries  numbers  to  entitle 
themselves  to  this  merit,  Nor  have  there 
been  ever  wholly  wanting  virtuous  spirits 
who  have  used  their  personal  endeavours 
to  sooth  the  sufferings  of  misciy,  and 
plead  the  cause  of  the  distressed.  But 
for  a  person  to  devote  the  greatest  portion 
of  his  life  and  employ  all  his  intellectual 
powers,  with  exhaustless  patience  and 
unwearied  assiduity,  in  occupations 
otherwise  extremely  laborious,  tedious 
and  irksome,  for  the  service  of  his  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  in  order  to  remove  the 
sad  effects  of  a  calamity  tending  to  de¬ 
grade  them  to  a  level, with  the  “  beasts  that 
perish,”  and  that,  solely  upon  principles  of 
Religion  and  humanity,  not  only  with  a 
constant  refusal  and  sincere  contempt  of 
gain  ;  but  even  a  profuse  dispensation  of 
hereditary  fortune,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  more  than  common  ardour  of  chari¬ 
ty  ;  a  n)ost  exalted  height  of  practical 
philanthropy,  d'his  the  Abbe  de  I’Epee 
did  ;  and  this  will  doubtless  justify  the 
grandeur  of  the  tribute  paid  to  his  be¬ 
nevolence  !’  Carr. 

[The  following  eulogium  from  the  pen 
of  the  celebrated  I.indlky  Murray, 
does  very  high  credit  to  the  literary  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  gentlemen  whose  productions 
have  won  such  a  prize.  We  republifli  it  I 
with  much  satisfaction.] 

Extract  of  c  letter  from  Etndlty  Murray  Esq. 
author  of  the  highly  and  justly  celebrated  Eti- 
glUh  Grammar^  and  other  usef id  works^  to  a 
gentlemah  in  the  city  of  Yorky  dated 

York,  (Eng.)  '27th  of  7th  Mo,  1804. 
“  The  books  written  by  our  estimable 
friend  Samuel  Miller,  are  a  very  pleasing 
present.  I  value  them  much — they  a* 
bound  with  sound  judgment,  ingenious 
observations,  regard  for  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality,  and  contain  a  fund  of  highly  useful 
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knowledge.  I  admire  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  the  different  sub¬ 
jects — and  I  think  his  language  is  unusu¬ 
ally  correct  and  lucid.  He  is  certainly  an 
author  of  no  common  merit,  and  must 
command  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world.  I  rejoice  to  find  a  person  of  ta¬ 
lents  and  classical  attainments,  so  highly 
respectable,  a  firm  and  warm  friend  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity — and  I  sincerely 
wish  that  nothing  may  discourage  his 
useful  and  honorable  career. 

Evening  Pott. 

[The  publication  by  J.  Drayton,  exhibiting  a 
“  View  of  South  Carolina,  as  respects  her 
natural  and  civil  concerns,”  has,  among 
other  interesting  information,  some  re¬ 
marks  on  A'f'^ro  Slax'ery  ;  a  subject  inevi¬ 
tably  and  deeply  involved  in  that  of  the 
“  View  and  we  present  for  the  perusal 
of  our  readers,  the  following,  from  the  body 
of  the  work.  It  being  a  topic  on  which,  we 
of.  the  northen  and  middle  states,  for  the 
most  part,  think  so  differently  from  our 
southern  brethren ;  it  seems  “  but  justice 
to  hear”  and  examine  for  ourselves,  “  what 
u  shrewd  judge  has  been  able  to  advance 
in  defence  of  southern  manners,  in  regard 
to  the  practice  of  negro  servitude  and  the 
slave  system.”] 

“  In  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  slaves 
were  introduced  into  this  state  ;  and  im¬ 
portations  from  Africa  soon  supplied  the 
planter  with  as  many  negroes  as  he  w’as 
able  to  purchase.  I'hi^  gave  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  to  the  settlement  and  riches  of  the 
lower  country  ;  when,  otherwise,  its 
richestdands  would  not  have  been  w’orth 
the  cultivating.  They,  consequently,  be¬ 
came  a  vested  propei^y  in  their  respective 
owners,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  and 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  their 
owners,  on  obtaining  their  independence, 
and  a  right  by  the  constitution  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  state,  and  these  United 
States,  thence  flowing,  to  he  protected  tn 
their  persons  and  property^  had  an  inde¬ 
feasible  right  in  them  :  without  the  reach 
of  laws  to  alter,  unless  by  their  own  con¬ 
sent,  or  by  suitable  compensation.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  however,  this  barrier, 
which  has  been,  and  will  continue  to* be 
placed  against  any  innovations  respecting 
this  property  ;  many  are  the  efibrts 
which  are  not  only  tried  individually, 
but  collectively,  to  W'eaken  this  right  of 
property  ;  and,  ultimately,  to  change  its 
very  nature.  The  impropriety  appears 
greater  ;  as  these  attempts  flow,  not  from 
our  own  citizens,  for  they  know  their 
rights  and  interests  better  ;  but  from  those 
of  the  Sortheni  States  ;  who  are  less  ac«^ 


quainted  with  them.  With  as  much 
propriety  might  w’e  request  them  to  dis¬ 
miss  their  horses  from  the  plough  ;  as  for 
us  to  dismiss  these  jyeople  from  labour. — 
For  in  both  cases lands  of  excellent  quality^ 
which  are'cultivated  by  them^  would  re- 
vert  to  a  state  of  nature.  And  with  the 
same  reason  might  they  be  asked  to  give 
the  money  out  of  their  pockets,  in  order 
to  equalize  thfe  situation  of  every  person  ; 
as  the  people  of  the  southern  states  be 
requested  to  make  changes  in  this  proper¬ 
ty,  which  would  materially  affect  the 
fortunes  they  possess.  And  notwith¬ 
standing  this  impropriety,  societies  have 
intruded  so  far,  as  to  send  addresses  to 
the  different  brunches  of  our  legislature  ; 
recommending  •  certain  modes,  w'hich 
they  deem  most  eligible  for  us  to  pursue 
in  this  respect  ;  and  all  this  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  family  of  mankind  I  The 
reception  >vhich  these  addresses  have 
met  with,  renders  any  further  comment 
on  them  unnecessary.  This  much,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  said  ;  that,  if  it  be  an  evil, 
it  will  sooner,  or  later,  effect  its  own 
cure  ;  and  if  it  be* a  sin,  it  is  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  it^ 
to  be  safe  from  any  of  its  future  calami- 
ties. 

“  Should  we  for  a  moment  inquire, 
what  is  the  situation  of  negroes  in  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  we  shall  find  them  generally  in  a 
state  of  slaver)’ ;  liable  to  be  sold  for  the 
luxury  of  their  princes,  or,  as  following 
the  chances  of  war.  Some  few  are  stolen 
from  their  parents,  and  others  arc  taken 
by  deception  and  fraud.  But  tne  great 
mass,  which  have  been  brought  to  South 
Carolina,  only  exchanged  one  slavery  for 
another  ;  and  that  too,  xvith  many  ad’oan- 
tages  in  favour  of  their  present  situation 
in  this  country.  There,  they  are  subject 
to  the  uncontrouled  pleasure  of  princes  ; 
and  are  sometimes  even  slaughtered  for 
the  ceremonies  of  their  funerals.  Nei¬ 
ther  life  nor  property  is  secured  to  them. 
But  force,  oppression,  and  injustice,  are 
the  great  engines  of  their  government. 
HerCy  laws  are  passed  for  their  security 
and  protection,  7'hey  are  worked  by 
certain  tasks,  which  are  not  unreasona¬ 
ble  ;  and  wlien  they  are  diligent  in  per¬ 
forming  them,  they  hav^e  some  hours  of 
the  day  to  themselves.  Hence  they  are  ! 
encouraged  to  plant  for  their  own  emolu¬ 
ment;  raise  poultry  for  their  own  use,  or 
for  sale  ;  and  are  protected  in  the  proper- 
tv  which  they  thus  acquire.  With  good 
masters.,  they  are  happy  and  contented  ; 
and  instancesare  known,  where  they  have 
declined  an  offered  freedom.  It  is  pro¬ 


hibited  by  laxv  to  work  them  more  than 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  during  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  year  ;  and  their  own¬ 
ers  are  liable  to  a  penalty.,  if  they  do  not 
feed  and  clothe  them  in  a  suitable  man¬ 
ner.  Should  they  treat  them  cruelly, 
they  are  amenable  to  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  same.  If  a  slave  be  killed  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  fifty  pounds  sterling  arc 
forfeited  to  the  state  and  if  w'ilfully 
murdered,  One  hundred  pounds  sterling 
are  forfeited  in  like  manner  by  the  person, 
offending,  and  he  is  rendered  forever  inca¬ 
pable  of  holding,  exercising,  enjoying,  or 
receivingthe  profits  of  any  office,  place,  or* 
emolument,  civil  or  military,  within  this 
state.  And  in  case  such  person  shall  not 
be  able  to  pay  the  said  penalty,  or  for^ 
feiture,  he  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  any  fron¬ 
tier  garrison  of  the  state  ;  or  to  be  com¬ 
mitted 'to  prison,  ora  work-house,  lor 
seven  years  ;  and  during  that  time  to  be 
kept  at  hard  labour.  Their  iroporlation 
has  been  prohibited  since  the  year  1788  ; 
not,  however,  without  struggles  in  our 
legislature,  respecting  it.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  numbers  of  them  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  state,  both  by  land  and 
water;  and  that  smuggling,  which  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  his  history  of  the  West  In* 
dies  sagaciously  predicted  w  ould  happen 
in  such  case,  has  actually  taken  place  in  a 
great  degree.f  What  the  different  im¬ 
portations  of  negroes,  into  this  state, 
from  time  to  time,  may  be,  is  not  in  my 
power  to  relate.  But  the  census,  which 
was  taken  of  the  population  of  this  state 
in  1801,  by  direction  of  the  federal 
government,  gives  us  the  number  of 
them,  about  that  time,  amounting  to 
146,151  ;  since  W’hich  period,  their  num-- 
bers  have  no  doubt  increased,  as  well  by 
births,  as  by  smuggling. 

Had  not  this  agricultural  strength  been 
furnished  South  Carolina,  it  is  probable, 
in  the  scale  of  commerce  and  importance, 
she  would  have  been  numbered  among 
the  least  respectable  states  of  the  union. 
At  this  moment,  the  extensive  rice  fields- 
which  are  covered  witft  grain,  would 
present  nothing  but  deep  swamps,  and 
dreary  forests  ;  inhabited  by  panthers, 
bears,  wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts. — 
Hence,  the  best  lands  of  this  state,  w’ould 
have  been  rendered  useless  ;  while  the 
pine  lands,  from  their  barren  natures,  al- 

*  What  a  poor  defence  is  this,  if  it  should  appear 
that  these  laws  are  never  executed,  these  peruities 
never  levied,  these  forfeitures  never  exacted  ! 

f  See  Edward’s  Historyof  the  West  Indies,  4to.. 
vol.  II.  pages  115 — 116.  And  also  page  503,  et  sec. 
of  the  appet.dix  of  the  same  volume. 
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though  they  might  maintum  ilie  farmer, 
would  have  done  little  towards  raising 
the  state  to  its  present  importance.  At 
its  first  settlement,  the  fertile  lands  in  the 
upper  country  were  nerf^  known;  or  if 
they  were,  surrounded  by  Indian  na¬ 
tions,  they  offered  no  retreat  to  the  calm 
exertions  of  the  farmer ;  where  wars  inter¬ 
rupted  navigation,  and  unopened  roads, 
would  arrest  from  him  the  profits  ofhis  in¬ 
dustry.  But,  should  it  be  asked,  why  the 
swamps  and  lowlands  in  the  lower coun- 
t-T}*,  cannot  be  cultivated  by  whites,  and 
without  the  labour  of  negroes  ?  I  would  an¬ 
swer,  these  situations  are  particularly  un- 
healtliv,  and  unsuitable  to  the  constitu- 
tions  of  white  persons  ;  whilst  that  of  a 
negro  is  perfectly  adapted  to  its  cuUha^ 
tioii.  He  can,  uncovered,  stand  the  sun’s 
meridian  heat ;  and  labour  his  appointed 
time,  exposed  to  the  continual  steam 
which  arises  from  the  rice  grounds ; 
whilst  a  white  person  could  barely  sup¬ 
port  himself  under  the  shade,  surround¬ 
ed  by  such  a  relaxing  atmosphere.  He 
can  work  for  hours  in  mud  and  watei\ 
C which  be  is  obliged  to  do  in  the  rice  cul¬ 
ture^  in  ditching  and  draining Jy  without 
injury  to  himself;  whilst  to  a  while  this 
kind  of  labour  would  be  almost  certain 
death.  Should  these  observations  be 
founded  on  fact,  (which  it  is  believed 
they  are)  they  sufliciently  justify  the 
present  condition  of  this  state,  in  the 
kind  of  property  to  which  we  immediate¬ 
ly  refer.  And,  while  w  e  lament  the  ini¬ 
quitous  passions,  which  originally  intro¬ 
duced  slavery  into  this  state  ;  it  is  with 
satisfaction  we  can  assert,  that  their  con¬ 
dition  is  far  ameliorated  to  w'hat  it  for¬ 
merly  w’as.  They  have  their  houses, 
their  gardens,  fiieir  fields,  their  dances, 
their  hoi)  Jays,  and  their  feasts.  And, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  govern¬ 
ment,  they  enjoy  privileges  and  protec¬ 
tions,  in  some  cases,  superior  to  the  poor 
whites  of  many  nations ;  and  in  others 
equal  to  the  mildest  slavery  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  said,  this  is  still 
slavery.  True.  But,  as  was  observed, 
it  is  preferable  to  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  of  some  counti  ies.  How  ma¬ 
ny  tracts  of  land  are  there  on  this  globe, 
"whose  inhabitants  cannot  boast  as  much 
good  ?  How  many  thousands  are  tliere 
who  labour  from  morning  until  night, 
and  from  season  to  season,  for  at  best  a 
beggarly  subsistence  ;  whose  tenure  de¬ 
pends  on  the  will  of  a  prince,  at  once 
master  of  their  fortunes  and  of  their  liber¬ 
ties?  With  them,  the  father  may  in  vain  1 
attempt  to  raise  up  his  son  for  Iiis  sup-  \ 


port  and  comfort ;  h.\jf  when  the  time  ar¬ 
rives,  and  with  increasing  years,  he 
comes  to  useful  manhood ;  he  is  torn 
from  the  presence  of  his  parents,  and  the 
endearments  of  his  relations,  to  swell  the 
pageantry  of  a  court.. ..or  to  confound 
the  liberties  of  his  country. 

“  This  is  what  may  be  seen  on  the 
theatre  of  human  life  ;  continually  che¬ 
quered  with  good  and  evil,  happiness 
and  misery.  The  philanthropist  may 
seek  perfection  and  happiness  among  the 
humon  race  ;  but  he  will  never  find  it 
complete.  The  .philosopher  may  plan 
new  laws,  and  new  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  practice  too  often  declares 
but  the  effervescence  of  fancy,  and  une¬ 
qual  to  the  end  proposed.  Nature,  gov¬ 
erned  by  uneiring  laws,  which  com¬ 
mand  the  oak  to  be  stronger  than  the 
willcw',  and  the  cypress  to  be  taller  than 
the  shrub  ;  has  at  the  same  time  imposed 
on  mankind  certain  restrictions,  which 
can  never  be  overcome.  She  has  made 
some  to  be  poor,  and  others  to  be  rich  ; 
some  to  be  happy,  and  others  lo  be  mise¬ 
rable  ;  some  to  be  slaves,  and  others  to 
be  free.  The  subjects,  or  people,  on 
w'hich  these  principles  are  enforced,  may 
be  changed  by  industry,  intrigues,  fac¬ 
tions,  or  revolutions  ;  but  the  principles 
can  never  be  altered;  they  will  shew’ 
themselves  again,  with  the  same  force  on 
new  subjects ;  unchangeable  in  their  na¬ 
tures,  and  constant  in  their  effects.  So 
woods  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  lands 
on  which  they  grew  may  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  grains,  which  nature  never  planted 
there.  But,  withhold  the  hand  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  nature  immediately  causes 
weeds  and  plants  to  spring  up  again  ;  and, 
in  course  of  time,  covers  them  with  her 
dark  retreats,  and  stately  forests.” 

W^e  have  marked  in  italics  the  passa¬ 
ges  in  this  extract,  on  which  the  friend 
of  negro  liberty  will  be  inclined  to  med¬ 
itate.  Wt  should  have  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  with  our  author,  if  he  had 
admitted  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic,  and 
urged  these  considerations  rather  to  ac¬ 
count  for  and  excuse,  than  to  justify  the 
practice.  Had  he  insisted  on  the  enor¬ 
mous  evils  which  would  accrue  even  to 
the  blacks  themselves,  from  general  or 
partial  emancipation,  rather  than  on  the 
abstract  right  of  the  planters,  to  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  blacks,  as  to  the  persons  of' 
their  hogs  and  sheep,  he  would  have 
gained  a  favourable  audience,  even  with 
the  greatest  enemies  of  slavery,  and  have 
taken  the  strongest  ground  even  with  its 
friends..  •  .  [Lit,  Mag*^ 


ODE  TO  NIGHT. 

*  HITHER,  O  queen  cf  silence  turn  the  steeds^ 
The  slow-pacM  steeds  which  draw  thy  ebon  car, 

And  heave  aihvvarc  the  sky 
'I’l'.y  Starr)' -studded  veil. 

*  Come  not  with  all  thy  horrors  clad ;  thy  heap. 
Of  thrcat’niiig  piichy  clouds,  thy  wasteful  blasts. 

Which  howling  o’er  the  deep. 

High  swell  the  boistercus  surge. 

‘  Far  be  tlie  fearful  f>rms  which  round  thee  float  ! 
The  owl  shrill-shrieking,  and  the  flitting  bat. 

And  every  ghastly  sha|)e 
That  frightened  fancy  spies  ! 

*  But  come  with  peaceful  step,  while  o’er  the  land 
Parch’d  by  the  sultry  sun,  thy  coolnccs  breathes. 

And  summer  mists  are  shed 
Upen  the  withering  herb. 

‘  Tet  all  be  still — save  the  sweet  note  of  her 
Who  warbles  to  thy  steps,  and  tho  faint  sound 
Cf  yon  tall  tiecs,  that  bend 
Before  thy  swelling  breeze. 

‘  Or  from  the  distant  mountain,  whose  huge  crags 
Are  pil’d  to  heaven,  let  Echo  feebly  send 
The  falling  water’s  rear 
Across  the  wide-spread  lake. 

*  Then  will  I  hasten  to  the  firm-built  tower, 

And  climb  its  winding  steps,  and  from  the  top 

Gaae,  with  a  deep  delight, 

On  heaven’s  bright  burning  fires  ; 

‘  While  from  the  northern  verge  of  ether  shoot 
The  flickering  tides  cf  ever  changing  light. 

Now  rolling  yellow  streams. 

Now  ting’d  with  glary  red ; 

*  Pleas’d  will  I  trace  the  meteor  of  the  vale. 

Which  smoothly  sliding  thro’  its  shining  path. 

Sinks  in  its  sw'nmpy  bed, 

And  dims  its  fires  in  mist : 

*  Descending  ’midst  the  fields  below  I’ll  stray. 
Where  on  the  grass  the  quiet  herds  are  stretch’d. 

Mixing  their  fragrant  breath 
With  freshen’d  scents  of  flow'crs ; 

‘  Or  loitering  on  the  brun  of  ocean,  mark 
The  pale  beams  dancing  on  its  curled  waves, 

W’hilc  from  the  glcamy  east 
Ti'jc  moon  begins  her  course ; 

‘  Then  slowly  w'andering  to  my  peaceful  home  ; 

I’ll  seek  my  silent  couch,  and  floating  dreams 
Shall  feast  my  charmed  soal 
With  airy  scenes  of  bliss. 

Sayers^  • 
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AGRICULTURE. 

J^ose  hugi  and  other  destructive  Insects. 

I  am  pleased  that  j’ou  have  adapted, 
and  persevere  in  a  resolution,  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  part  of  your  extensive  circula¬ 
ting  paper  to  the  dilFasion  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  Agriculture  was  the  first, 
and  is  the  most  necessary  and  general 
occupation  of  man,  as  it  yields  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  most 
essential  materials  of  manufacture.  Our 
ancestors  found  here  a  continent  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  rich  mould,  which 
had  been  forming  probably  from  the  cre¬ 
ation,  and  which  for  a  long  period  super- 
ceded  the  necessity  of  manure.  To  this 
circumstance  may  be  ascribed  an  igno¬ 
rance  among  our  farmers  of  the  nature 
and  uses  of  several  substances,  which 
constitute  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  still 
more  remarkable  negligence  in  saving 
such  articles  as  are  well  known  to  be  use¬ 
ful  in  the  business  of  farming  ;  a  negli¬ 
gence  which  to  an  European  farmer  is 
astonishing.  But  the  soil  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  being  exhausted  or  impoverish¬ 
ed,  men  must  now  turn  their  attention  to 
the  means  of  restoring  to  it  those  nutri- 
cious  qualities,  which  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  good  crops.  This  must 
be  thc^worC  of  experiment  aided  by  phi- 
losoph)".  Philosophical  agriculturalists 
are  very  rare  ;  but  our  stale  is  full  of  dis¬ 
cerning,  judicious  farmers,  whose  know¬ 
ledge,  if  collected,  would  form  a  fund 
from  which  others  would  derive  mueh 
practical  information.  I  trust  that  in  the 
pursuance  of  your  plan,  you  will  gather 
up  the  fragments^  that  nothing  matj  be 
lostj  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  our 
farmers.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
contribute  what  he  has  rare  or  useful  on 
this  subject,  and  the  mite  will  be  as  well 
received  by  the  public  as  more  liberal  do¬ 
nations.  I  possess  not  a  farm  on  which  to 
indulge  my  inclination  for  experiments  ; 
my  experience  is  limited  to  a  small  gar¬ 
den  ;  but  even  this  experience  may  have 
offered  a  few  useful  truths,  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  the  sole  motive  of 
th  is  communication. 

It  is  well  kno.wn  that  in  many  parts  of 
our  country,  a  small  bug,  called,  without 
any  good  reason,  the  J^osc  Bug^^  has, 
for  some  years,  spread  destruction  among 

•  The  rose  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  generation 
of  this  inject,  ncr  does  it  often  suOVr  by  their  rava- 
— ^V'hen  tlicy  appear  in  great  numbers,  they  at¬ 
tack  the  rose;  but  wh  le  seasons  have  passed  a- 
way;  without  my  discovering  a  single  hug  on  the.rose, 
•when  apples,  cherries,  and  other  fruits,  have  suf¬ 
fered  jnudi  by  tlieir  ratuges. 


some  species  of  fruits.  The  history  of 
this  insect  is  to  me  unknown  ;  1  do  not 
recollect  the  time  of  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  destructive  numbers ;  nor  do  I 
know  to  what  cause  their  late  multiplica¬ 
tion  may  be  justly  ascribed.  Still  less 
have  I  been  able  to  devise  the  means  of 
exterminating  them,  or  of  preventing 
their  ravages.  With  a  view,  however, 
to  cal!  forth  the  knowledge  and  the  inqui¬ 
ries  of  others,  I  will  state  what  I  have 
observed  concerning  theirappcarance  and 
disappearance. 

These  insects  appeared  in  my  garden 
the  last  summer,  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  1  am  able. to  affirm  with  confidence, 
that  they  appeared  suddenly  and  full 
grown.  I  first  discovered  them  upon  the 
wing,  and  apparently  coming  "from  a 
neighbouring  garden.  I  was  led,  by  these 
facts,  to  conjecture  that  they  are  hatched 
and  grow  to  full  size  in  the  earth,  before 
they  appear.  On  mentioning  this  con¬ 
jecture  to  a  person,  he  confirmed  it,  by 
alledging  that  he  had  plowed  them  out 
of  the  ground  when  nearly  of  full  size. 

'I'hese  insects,  after  feeding  about 
three  w'eeks, suddenly  disappeared.  So¬ 
licitous  to  discover  their  mode  of  de^ih, 
and  especially  the  place  and  manner  of 
depositing  their  eggs,  I  carefully  inspect¬ 
ed  the  trees  where  they  had  fed,  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  beneath  the  branches. 

I  soon  found  the  remains  of  the  bugs  on 
the  earth,  under  the  trees.  The  bodies  had 
notlost  their  form  ;  but  were  hollow,  and  a 
considerable  perforation  appeared  nearthc 
lower  extremity,  by  which  probably  their 
eggs  were  discharged.  From  these  facts, 

I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  eggs  arc  de¬ 
posited  on,  or  a  little  within  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Possibly  they  may  be  lodg¬ 
ed  among  the  loose  bark  of  the  tree,  or 
attached  to  the  leaves.  If  the  eggs  are 
deposited  on  the  earth,  they  are  proof 
against  the  effects  of  frost,  but  may  be 
subject  to  perish,  if  covered  deep  in  the 
ground.  Their  numbers  in  my  garden, 
the  last  summer,  were  far  less  than  in  the 
preceding  summer,  which  diminution 
may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  digging  of* 
the  ground  late  in  Novembet  ^ast — a 
practice  which.  I  believe  of  gi*cat  use  in 
the  destruction  of  insects.  This  prac¬ 
tice  may  kill  the  eggs  of  some  insects,  by 
exposing  them  to  frost  and  rain  ;  others, 
by  burying  them  too  deep  ;  in  short,  bv 
disturbing,  the  order  and  disposition  of 
the  eggs  made  by  the  insects  themselves, 
dr  breaking  their  covering.  I  would  on¬ 
ly  further  remark,  that  the  rose  bugs  ap¬ 
pear  to  fall  and  perish  under  the  trees 


wlicre  they  last  fed- — I  found  no  carcases 
except  under  such  trees,;  and  if  digging 
tire  earih  and  turning  it^over  will  destroy 
the  eggs,  the  work  will  be  much  abridged 
by  confining  it  to  these  places.  But  a 
further  knowledge  by  the  history' and 
hal)its  of  this  animal  is  mueh  to  be  desi¬ 
red  ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  some  of 
your  subscribers  will  furnish  it. 

VV^itli  regard  to  insects  in  general,  I 
would  remark,  that  many  of  them  lodged 
their  eggs,  well  secured  in  a  cover  of 
firm  web,  on  branches  of  trees,  under 
the  loose  bark,  and  within  cracks.  Some 
are  said  to  attach  them  to  leaves, 
which  fall  and  form  a  warm  covering.to 
them.  For  the  destruction  of  such  as 
arc  fastened  cn  the  bark,  it  may  be  very 
useful  to  scrape  off  the  loose  bark  in  tlic 
autumn  or  the  winter,  which  falling  upon 
the  earth,  would  be  exposed  to  water  and 
snow,  v.’hich  might  cause  them  to  |>erisii. 
This  might  be  effected  with  a  hoe,  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  long  handle — and  if  the  edge 
is  curving,  so  much  the  better.  This 
scraping  of  the  trees  would  be  useful  to 
the  trees  also,  by  stripping  off  the  dead 
bark,  which  impedes  their  growth  and 
fruitfulness.  Nothing  is  better  for  a 
fruit  tree,  than  to  keep  the  bark  smooth, 
clean,  and  healthy. 

Insects  seek  a  hybernacle,  or  winter 
lodge,  under  the  rails  of  fences,  in  post 
holes,  under  w’indows — in  short,  where¬ 
ver  they  are  secure  from  water.  I  make 
it  a  practice  to  scrape  off  these  lodges  in 
time  to  expose  them  to  bad  v/eathcr,  and 
destroy  as  many  as  possible.  By  this 
means,  and  by  destroying  every  nest  of 
caterpillars  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  1  have 
evidently  reduced  the  number  of  nox¬ 
ious  insects  in  my  garden.  I  attack  them 
in  every  fixed  stage  of  their  being — in 
the  egg  inclosed  in  the  hybernacle — in 
the  caterpsllar  state,  or  larva — and  in  the 
chrysalis  or  aurclia  state — for  when  the 
insect  has  arrived  to  his  perfect  form,  he 
takes  wing  and  escapes. 

N.  WEBSTER. 

New-Haven,  Oct.  1 1,  1S04. 

\_Conn.  CouraKt. 

SUMMARY  OF  IJVTELLIGEJYCF, 

FOREIGN.  Lord  Nelson  has  been  some 
time,  according  to  accounts,  in  a  declining 
tatc  of  health,  and  tliere  are  new  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  his  total  loss  of  sight. W e  learn, 

by  the  Courier^  that  the  4  English  frigates 
mentioned  in  our  last,  which  had  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  4  Spanish  frigates,  were  detached 
from  the  blockading  Squadron  of  Admiral 
Cornwallis,  v/Lth  sealed  orders. 
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.  Tlic  folio  win, •>'  number  oF  troops  are  said 
to  be  now  encamped  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  France  300,000  men;  in  Italy 
88,000  men;  in  Holland  56,000  men ;  in  Han¬ 
over  38,000  men ;  in  Switze  land  l:i,000  men ; 
in  Austria  and  Bohemia  1 80,000  men ;  in 
Piiissia  and  Silesia  2 10,000  men;  in  Bava¬ 
ria  40,000  men  ;  in  Denmark  and  Holstein 
1 6,000  men  ;  in  Sweden  J  8,000  men  ;  in 
Russia  130,000  men  ;  inServia  30,000  men; 
in  Turkey  60,000  men. 

On  the  7  of  8th  mo.  the  town  of  Tripoli 
was  bombarded  by  the  American  Squadron 
under  the  command  of  Com.  iTeble.  A- 
monp^t  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this  peril¬ 
ous  enterprize  we  have  to  lament  the  less  of 
Lieut.  Jas.  H.  Caldwell— <a  loss  which  «r 
think  can  not  be  compensated  by  all  the  ad- 
vantaj^es  that  wdll  result  from  this  unhappy 
contention.  From  a  personal  acouuintaiice 
w  ith  this  worthy  man,  as  well  as  n-om  what 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  beholding  in  his 
deportment,  while  on  the  Mediterranean  sta¬ 
tion,  w'e  cannot  forbcai’  paying  this  little  tri¬ 
bute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  w'hose 
t  jlents,  habits,  conversation,  and  virtues  rank¬ 
ed  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew 
him.  Instead  of  visquing  the  life  of  another, 
hitch  aa  /;r,  W’hose  death  w'e  now  lament,  how 
much  better*  would  it  be,  for  our  country  to 
pay  a  trilling  sum  in  order  to  insure  the 
friendship  of  the  Tripolitans  ?  The  money 
necessary  to  keep  a  eouple  of  frigates  on  that 
btaUon,  wc  have  long  considered,  as  amply 
♦iuHicient,  to  pay  all  the  demands  which  those 
sons  of  Africa  exact  from  us,— demands 
w’hicii  the  Levant  trade  alone  might  well  de¬ 
fray.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  bombai’d- 
ing  the  towns  on  the  South  side  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  wc  can  hazard  more  than  mere 
conjecture.  For  it  has  been  long  notorious 
to  the  commercial  part  of  Eiiixjpe,  that  the 
T urks  and  Moors  think  they  lose  little  or 
n(7thing,  whilst  they  can  retreat  from  a  ma¬ 
rine  force,  into  their  owm  mountains  and  hi¬ 
ding  places. — As  an  evidence  of  their  ideas  on 
this  head  we  subjoin  the  following  anecdote. 
—A  few  years  ago  upon  a  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  the  English 
government,  the  admiral  threatened  to  knock 
the  city  down  about  his  ears ;  unless  he  re¬ 
signed  his  pretensions  to  certain  requisitions 
which  he  had  made.  The  Dey’s  reply  con¬ 
tained  this  question, — “  How  much  wdll  it 
cost  the  English  nation  to  batter  down  the 
town  of  Algiers  V*  The  answer  was,  so 
much  ; — at  which  he  exclaimed,  “  Give  me 
half  that  sum  and  I  will  destroy  the  town  my¬ 
self.” 

DOMESTIC.— A  message  was  received  j 
and  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  lOtli  inst.  from  the  Senate  to  summon 
Samuel  Chase,  one  of  tiie  Associate  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
to  answer  the  articles  of  impeachment;  oixler- 
Ing  the  return  thereof  to  be  made  the  2d  of 
the  ensuing  mo.  aud  that  the  service  should 
be  at  least  1 5  days  before  theretura  day— The  . 


Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
forwarder  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  United  States  a  memo¬ 
rial,  w  hich  represents,  tl»at  the  bill  to  regu¬ 
late  the  clcaraiK^ts  of  merchaut  vessels  now 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  pass¬ 
ed  into  a  Uw,  w  ill  be  very  injurious  to  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States,  as  w^eli  as  to 
its  general  commerce.  A  committee  has 
likewise  been  appointed  by  the  New-York 
chamber  of  commerce  to  draft  a  memorial 
to  Congress,  the  object  of  w  hich  is,  that  the 
restrictions  upon  arming  merchant  vessels 
contemplated  by  the  bill  now  pending,  may 
not  be  sanctioned  by  law  ;  such  law  being, 
as  they  conceive,  destinictive  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  interest  of  this  country. — One  of  the 
lamentable  effects  of  slavery  displayed  itself 
lately  in  New-VorF,  upon  a  lad  12  years  old, 

J  in  a  manner  too  horrid  to  Ihj  by  us  related.— 
The  elFect  produced  by  the  gale  abcut  3  mos. 
ago  on  the  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  Chai  - 
leston,  is,  if  true,  somewhat  surprising.  It 
is  said  that  shortly  after  the  gale,  mcsl  of  the 
trees  budded  out,  and  presented  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  second  spring.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  with  fruit  trees  ;  and  some  ripe 
midbernca  were  gathered  from  a  tree  a  short 
distance  from  town.— The  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post  states,  that  some  days  ago  a  |)erson  na¬ 
med  W —  of  that  city,  arose  before  his  wife, 
aiid  had  breakfast  prepared,  and  even  the  tea 
poured  out  ready  for  drinking  against  she 
came  down.  Just  as  they  w  ere  seated,  a  rap 
called  him  to  the  door.  While  he  was  there, 
happening  to  taste  her  tea,  she  found  it  too 
sweet  for  her,  &  therefore  exchanged  the  cup 
for  his,  he  being  in  the  habit  of  drinking  his 
tea  sweeter  than  she  was:  He  returned  and 
swallowed  the  contents  of  his  cup  somewhat 
hastily,  w  hen  looking  earnestly  at  the  sedi¬ 
ment,  he  turned  to  her  with  a  face  of  horror, 
and  asked  if  she  had  changed  the  cup  ?  Be¬ 
ing  answered  in  the  affirmative,  “  then  I  am 
gone,”  said  he,  and  died  in  less  than  two 
hours.- At  4  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  inst.  a  fire  commenced  in  a  frame  build¬ 
ing  in  Front  street,  near  the  Coffee-House, 
New-York,  which  w’as  not  extinguished  be¬ 
fore  fortif  valuable  stoi*cs  and  dwelling  houses 
were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  property  is  es¬ 
timated  at  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  wind  blew  violently  from  N.  W.  and 
rendered  it  impossible  to  arrest  the  progress  | 
of  the  flames,  until  all  w’as  5wcp<  before  it, 
from  the  south  side  of  Water  street  to  the  n-  ! 
ver  I — On  the  1 5  th  inst.  one  of  the  North  river 
sloops,  on  her  w’ay  from  Red-Hook,  struck 
against  abody  of  ice,oft'tlie  Hi^^hlands,  w  hich 
cut  her  bottom,  when  she  immediately  went 
down,  and  it  is  said  every  soul  on  board  ( 1 4  i 
in  number)  perished  I  | 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  : 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Simfilicitas  for  his  | 
f  hin  remarks  upon  our  first  number.  It ; 
shall  be  our  constant  endeavor  to  improve  \ 
from  the  Idnts  of  other s,  whether  friends  or  [ 


j  Grangers,  when  made  ''vith  candor.  AVe 
!  must  not,  however,  avoid  expressing  a  feai’, 
j  that  Simplicitas  has  given  Taper,  so  recently 
lighted,  too  rude  a  fluff.  At  the  same  time, 
1  wc  are  left  to  hope  that  the  severity  of  the 
j  critic  may  operate  only  as  a  clo,se  anuffifig  of 
the  taper,  by  which  it  will  bum  the  brighter,- 
and  not  as  an  cjciiuguiahcr. 

S’niplicius  appears  to  be  a  chaste  writer, 
inclined  to  the  pathetic.  J'rom  the  little  sum- 
j  pie  we  have  been  favored  with,  we  have 
1  felt  somewhat  of  that  ‘‘‘  pleasing  witchery,” 
which  marks  the  spontaneous  ef.’usicn  of  gc- 
uine  poetry. 

Angus  seems  to  possess  a  kindred  spirit. 
Crhic6,  j>erhaps,  may  say,  that  the  har/.  be¬ 
comes  his  hand  less  than  the  /yre,  one  class 
of  odes  requirmg  eaae  and  airincae ;  the  other 
vthLinrncr  and  elci'atw7x  i— •a  distinction  a- 
\  mongst  others,  which  Despreaux  had  in  his 
j  eye,  w  hen  he  said, 

i  “  Toutpoeme  est  brilliant  de  so  propre  bcautc.” 

\  That  is  to  say, 

I 

I  To  make  a  poem  jusrt/  shine, 

I  I.et  itsomn  beauties  grace  the  line. 

1  As  Cenaora  we  would  hint  that  the  use  of 
i  the  word  dfcreca,  wliich  occurs  in  the  ode  to 
!  Fortitude,  is  attended  with  danger;  inas- 
I  much  as,  in  its  rigid  acceptation,  it  savours 
of  heierodojy.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  appear 
squeamish  about  mere  norda  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  be  understood,  that  we  judge 
it  improper  to  give  currency  to  such  us  arc 
j  used,  according  to  our  belief,  in  an  unscrip- 
!  tural  sense. 

,  The  second  letter  of  R’s  premised  series, 

;  does  not  comport  with  what  he  had  given  us 
'  aorni’  reason  to  expect.  Insead  of  “  original 
1  criticisms  on  his  favorite  authors,”  we  find 
j  poor  Petraitih  left  more  entangled  than  ever 
J  he  was,  in  the  flimsy  snares  of  Faura  ;  whilst 
the  critic  jumps  into  Bedlam  ;  skips  fiuiii 
'  garret  to  garret,  and  runs  into  a  long  and 
!  “  dull  dissertation”  ujxjn  the  toss  of  ajady’s 
i  head,  and  finally  sits  deliberately  down  at  the 
I  tea-table — where  wc  must  leave  him.— It  is 
I  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  writer  will  be 
candid  enough  to  are^  that  the  parts  of  hi.s 
j  letters  which  may  be  agreeable  enough  to  his 
j  ow’n  friends,  to  whom  the  characters,  wliich 
j  he  notices,  are  known,  cannot  be  so  to  atrang- 
j  f-ra  who  could  feel  no  mtereat  in  the  reading 
of  them. 

The  “  Review  of  late  Missionary  Intelli¬ 
gence,”  is  under  review. 

EJUtATA 

In  the  paper  euti.lc-U  **  Immortality,’*  in  the  la&t 
nuntber,  page  3.  coi.  1  1.  1.  for  see,  rvzd  feel. 

3  2.  45.  tviuult,  tumults. 

Lavt  quotation,  for  **  Earth  binds,  &.c.  read  Earth 
binds,  tkc. 
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